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however, that he was subjected to torture, and that
upon the rack he was made to acquiesce in statements,
many of them quite false, and others distorted to
serve the purpose of his tormentors. Among the
so-called confessions were said to be an admission
of his Anabaptist leanings, an intimation that he had
proposed to murder and kill as many nobles as pos-
sible, that he had abstracted for his own private ends
public and church property, and other statements,
so manifestly out of keeping with his previously
known character and general bearing, that it is
amazing to think how his contemporaries, even
those most opposed to him, could for a moment
have given them credit.

Hero though Wullenweber was in the moral sense?
he was no hero at bearing physical pain, and, indeed,
the two qualities by no means go together, nor
does nervous shrinking from pain necessarily imply
moral weakness. The contrary is often the case.
The man of finely strung nerves, to whom bodily
pain is on this account less supportable than to his
more coarse-grained brother, is, for that very reason,
capable of a refinement of sentiment and action
equally unknown to the other. The beef-built man
is apt to be beef-witted.

It is quite certain that all the admissions undoubt-
edly made by Wullenweber were wrung from him
under excruciating tortures. Indeed, in the hour of
his death, and in two letters to his brother Joachim,
he affirmed that "the jailer of Bremen, together with
his mortal enemies, had forced him into the admis-
sion of political and moral sins." He says he was